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MSESBiyiENT ISSUES FOR WISCONSIN'S EXTENDED DEGREES 




l8t in a Serie 



*9/ , 

Overview ^nd [ 
for the Series 



This is the^first in a series of six papers discussing major issues about ^ 
. assessment for Wisconsin's Extended ^Degree Programs. This first paper simply pro- 
vides an overview of what is contained in the five subsequent papers, Jt's a lond 
of annotated tab of contents. > 

WHY THIS SERIES OF PAPERS '• ' ' ** ^ . ' ' 

Before describing xhe contents of the papers, a word or two about the focus for 
the series may be in order. WhV produce these papers anyway? Hasn't there already 
been tons of stuff written about- assessment for these 
types oT programs? Well, as the man said: **In- 
theory, yes. But also, in theory, no." 
I ; .There has beein a great outpouring of material 

. - < ' f ■ . ' • 

about assessment in nontraditional educational pro- - 
graAs -In the last few years. Much, if not all. 




of this material is included in the Annotated Bibliographies in the Assessment 

Center Handbook. * v • 

♦ 

But right now, we are concerned* about one particular kind of' program - the 
Wisconsin Expended Degree. We have special emphases and a particular context to 
work in. What we ha^e attempted to do in this series' of papers - an4„ irtdedcj, 
throughout the Assessment'^^^S^ter Handbook - Isa to abstract from the vast array of 
available materials those issues which seem, to be especially relevant to tB^ ' 
Wisconsin situation*. WeTiave tried to take into- account our special concern^ and 
emphases. By so doing, we hope to save the reader much time and grief. 

On the other hand, each ^:ampus will, also have its own' idiosy^icracies - a 
certain historical context, unique ''political** problems, one type of degree p;ro- 
gram, etc. These factors, obviV<jusly, must be taken into account in planning^ and 
implementing the program. Therefore, we have tended t9 avoid saying "Do^it this 
way," or "This is clearly the best method for handling that problem." RatheV, 
we have tried to' present alternatives, different* ways of handling Vferious prob- 
lems, with frank discussion of the strengths and weaknesses ofueaA, alternative, 
fe^iven the total set of circumstances prevailing on a campus, one ^alter*nat*ive 



may 

i 

I 



be best there, while another alternative may be best on another campus 

WHAT IS COVERED ' ' . ' • , • • 

This paper - the first in the series - provides a focus for.,and ^n overview 

of the other pApers.^ " - - *\" 

The 2nd paper. What's It All About, makes some important distinctions Sbout 

the term "assessmejit." In this paper, we try to make sure that we aj.1'* toow \Jhat 

We are talking about - and^hat we are not talking about. *i ' I 

The 3rd paper. Fundamental Principles, lays out a rationale' for assessment in 

the extended degree programs. The approach is practical, rio't theoretical. ' What . 



we have done Is identify the questions about assessment' most frequently raised bNy 
faculty members or other individuals who are accustomed to the traditional, class- 
room model for education, and provide answers for these questions. 

\ ^ The 4th, Sthj and 6th .papers deal with different parts of what we. call th*e 
^'assessment system," The ^Ih paper describes alternative mechanis^jns for.' actually ' 
carrying out the assessment. The 5th paper describes different assessment tech-^^ 
niques. The 6th paper describes various ways of r'ecording^ the results of the 
assessment. . . ' 

We hope you will Yind the papers pseful, and maj^be even enjoyable, as you work 

If » 

on one of Wisconsin's Extended Degree Program^. 



m. 




Thomas P. Hogan 
July,'1977 i 
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ASSESSMENT ISSUES ^OR WISCONSIN'S EXTENDED DEGREES 



in a Series 



What's It All About? 



To the neophyte working on. Extended Degrees - or other nontr^ditional edu- 
cational' program^ - the term "assessment" conjures up a mysteryland of numbers, 
psychometric jargCn, and big question marHs* Is it just coincidence^ you may 
worfder, that "in the dictionary of Funny Things to Watch Out For, "assessment" 
comes between alch^jp^nd astrology? 

.^.[^ There is one thing that everybody agrees on regarding assessment: It's im- 
portent, very .important. And that for two reasons.'' Fir^t, you'Ve got. to do it, 
one way or another. A quality program cannot be operated without assessment: 
tesfilig, evaluation, examining. And, since *assess- 

, ment wi*ll present some unique problems in a non- 
traditional setting, you,'a 'beftter confr'ont these 

.problems systematically at the outset or you' may 

^ bo.tch the whole job of program implementation. ' ' ' ' ' 
Secqnd - and "this is. perfilps the more ^pressing'- 
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reason assessment is the quality control operation in the nontraditional program, 

• ' t ' , 

If there is one .thing 'tl^at the nontraditional program, cannot abide, it is the 

<• — 

charge that the prfogram is '*soft," an "easy touch/* or "quick credit/' Such 
charges, if true to arty extent, not only jeopardize the existence of the program, 
but also cast a pall over the credentials of any students who have g(?ti'e through 
the program in the past. 

Rigorous, meticiilo-us, well-thought-out assessment is the defense against such 
charges. Having the defense out front to start with is generally the best way;*^ ' 
to prevent the charges from arising in the first place. - 

One is tempted to counter that we tolerate all kinds of "soft" programs wi»th-^ 
in our traditioii^l educational structures, so why worry about the charge being 
leveled at a nontraditional program. That argument - while it may be xrue - 
doesn't help much. The nontraditional program, by its nat£ire, is new and espe- 
cially visible. It must make its cdse., It^is the affirmative side in the debate 
and, in th^ classical debating format, if the 
affirmative doesn't make^a good case, it l.oses - 
even If the negative stays home in bed. Further, 
we surely don't want to rest our case for nontradi- 
tional 't>rograms onf the "laurels" of acknowledged 
weaknesses within the traditional structures. 

Well, then,^ what is assessment in the norr- 
traditional program all.iabout? Th^ te^'rm actually 
has several different applications.- In this 

paper, ^e , shall sort out these different applications; make some di3tinct|oris' in 

how the term is used, and tell' which appli<?ations of £he tejm we shall be concerned 
« 

with in subsequent papers. . ^* ' ' 

There are three crucial distinctions which should be made: between assessing . 




"HE WANTS EXTJV^ 
CREDIT BECAUSE HE 
SAYS SEPING THr 
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EXPERIENCE/ 
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students and assessing programs, between assessing experience and learning, and 
between assessing prior learning and in-program or sponsor;ed learning. Let's 
look at each distinction in turn. • * ' - 

STUDENTS VS, PROGRAMS ' ' 

The term assessment is sometimes used with regard to students, sometimes 
with regard to entire educational programs. Assessment of students usually means 
determining the extent of 'their learning. The orientation is towards the individ- 
.ual student and his or her own educational progress. In the traditional setting," 
this ^usually meana quizzes, exams, grades on term papers, etc. 

On the other hand, we can- talk' about assessment of an entire educational 
^rogr^un. This ordinarily involves looking at* aggregates of students '(by department, 
college, campus); and it ordinarily means, looking at factors, besides student learn- 
ing, althougTi student learning will often be at least one element in the picture. 
Program assessment may include investigation of costs, potential markets for-, 
graduates, student satisfaction, relationshi'ps to other programs, faculty loads, 
and so on. Program assessment is much broader in scope than is student assessment. 
*In contrast, student assessment is more focused,- mgre intensive at 'the individual 
st^ent level. , 

•In this series of papers, we will limit ourselves to considerations of student 
assessment . This is not to disparage or disregard program assessment. That is 
a vitally important part of the total as^^||^ment picture. But in this series we' 
wiil not discuss progVam assefesment^. 

EXPERIENCE VS. LEARNING ' • ' . " 

We have a problem. Within the past several^years we hAve seen come into 

, . -7 * ' 

widespread usage the term "credit for experience." It even occurs in some College 

catalogs. 'So people, especially faculty, wonder: What is this credit for experience? 




Ttie simple fact is that colleges 'gjeneraliy 
iHo not give credit for experience ^ They give 
credit for learnings more specifically for 
college level learning/ We wo^uld be better off 
if the terp "cre/iit for experience" had never 
been coined. We might hope that it will grad- 
ually fade from usage, but it probably won't. 
The point to remember is that the term is a 
Walapropism. We give credit for college 
level learning. It's just that the learning 
may have resulted from experiences other than classroom instruction. \ 
The latter remarks perhaps slightly overstate the case against e:^erience in 
two respects. First, while learning is th^e ultimate concern, in fact, we may 
start with aa examination of experience. People are generally much mote aware of 
what they have experienced than of what they have learned as a result of experience. 
Thus, when working with a student, we may eg in with a description of experience: 
as a first* step in getting at the learning. 

Second, even' in* our traditional programs, there 
may be instances where, we are essentially giving 
credit for experience, per se. The best examples are 
foreign travel or "6ther culture** courses. Of coui^se, 
formally we may protest that even in these courses 
it is the learning that is important. But ocdinarily 
o>ir evaluations of such other culture courses are 
such that an objective observer tan only presume that 

the student is essentially getting credit just for the exberience. The ass^umption 
may be made that something Significant w^s probably learned as a result of 'the 




"I'M GETTING A lOT OUT 
OF THI3 — LIVING THE" 
WAV THE NATIVES DO." 



experience, but the assumption is rarely tested,. To the extent that such cases 
do exist in traditional programs on'a .can4)us , parallels may be'se^ up in the- 
Extended Degree Program, 'But one sftK^uld'ie careful not ,to let the whole program 
be based on thi;3 notion.^ * ' jg' . 

PRIOR LEARNING VS- IN-PROGRAM* LEARNING* • ' 

The third distinctioo^wlUch needs to be made is between assessment of prior 

learning and assessment of in-program or spons'ore'S learning. Within the context ' 

* * * * 

of the Extended Degree Programs we need to be concerned about bbth types of assess 
ment. While in both instances we are talking about assessing student learning, 
the , two situations present somewhat different problems and should, therefore, prob 
ably he distussed as separate issues. However, after .discussing the issues sep- 
arately>it, rs seen that, the* tw^ cases have more similarities than differences . 

Ja.any educational program there are certain things w^ich we want students ' 
to learn.^ In the usu^l- setting, we define these "certain thing^* in terms of 
required courses, credit totals, majors, and so forth, which are presumed 'to repre 
sent the desired set of learnings. And usually, we start reckoning a person's 
progress toward the total set of desired learnings when the person starts in our 
^program.. ' * 

But many people - especially the kinds of people for whom some nontraditional 
programs are designed - have already learned at Least some of the things we had 

planned on them getting from our program. 3o we establish a mechanism' fpr giving 

* \( 
credit for the learning that *h6s already occurred. That^s what assessment of 

prior learning is all abou^. - ^ ^ 

Of course, we also have to worry about assessing the learning' that occurs in 
^ . ♦ - — — 

bhe program. This may be classroqm learning or learning as a result pf an intern- 
ship or planned experience that is formally sponsored and supervised in some sense 
by (;he prograim. This type '5£ in-program assessment presents fewdr new problems 
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\ than assessipqnt c^prlor learning siric^ it is the 
Kind of thing we do 'in nnich 'of our, traditional 
work. We should not assume that because assess- 
ment of prior learning may require some new 
mecbanisms that assessment of in-program learn- 
ing will be just as complicated. . OA the otlier 
hand, we should not assume that all^in-prograin 
, learningMin a nontraditional program) should be handled by the .same jnix of quizzes 
and papers as are the tradittx^nal programs. 




TO SUMMARIZE ' . . . 

'1) There is assessment of students and assessment of programs. We are^oing 
to be. concerned in' these papers about assessment if students. But, -remember . 

i 

program assessment is also important. . • * ' 

. / % 

2) Despite the term **credit/for experience,** we do- not. give credit just for 
experience. We giye^ credit for learhing' and are interested in the experience 
only insofar as it relates to learning.' \ 

3) We need to worry about assessment of prior learning and in-program learning 
Whfle both deal with^ learning that is'a desired outnicome of our educational program^^ 
differences in the origin and timing of the learning require that we consider them, 
at least somewhat separately. » ^ - 



Thomas P. Hogan 
July, 1977^' 
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^ASaESSMENt ISSUES FOR WISCONSIN'S EXTENJDEO . DEOREECV 
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^1 



1 * 



Fuhdamental Principles 



In the>preceding 



in thds series- we^^identi^d .what kind of >^sessment 



we would talk about. So, are. we ready to get down to fhe nitty-gritty 's , as'they 
say? Well, not guite yet. 

Before gettiing on with matterfe, we have f oikwUijij^king with -faculty and ^ 
staff groups ovej: the years, th^re rieeds to' be -agreement on some) fundamental 
, principles, some general rationale that will* ti^lp to guide^us.T have identified 
six such principles i These principles lHo not arise "fjrom any 'theoreti^l framework 
and they may not constitute an /exhaustive list. But we h^ve found them 
important starting points. Let's identi>£y * them and . ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h 
comment ju^fe briefly on each. " ' * ' * \ 

i. ' the^definition Idf "content" must precede 

^> SPEClFICATI(!i^ OF ASSESSMENT fROCEDURES. 

We must have a good idea' of what'we want to assess, 
before we can intelligently -discus^ h<^ we will assess 
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.it. The'principle seems absurdly simple.^ Y,et/.iri practice,/we often find faculty 
worr^ ririg akput the assessment procedures befote they ha ve clearl y d efined the cdn- 
tent of the program or, sometimes, before they have given any thought at afil to 
the program. ^ • . . • 

^ *A9 a general .riile^^if the content of the program is well thought- out and par- 
ticularjy 'if it is stated in terms of competencies,"* appropriate assessment is very 
easily identified.' , , \ 

It becomes even easier to think, about assessment if, in addition to having 
'first defined content, you give some thought to /'delivery systems," i.e. how 'the 
•student will acquire the content, for example, via work experience, independent, 
reading, cours,e work, etc. To put it in simple terms, if you' know where yoy want 
the student to go and how he i^ going to get there, it will usually not be diffi- 
cult to "assess" whether or not he gets there. 

Of course, in practice, this sequence will be more of a cyclical arrangement 
than a straight line. 'You'll think some about content,' then about delivery systems 
then perhaps revise your thinking about cBntent somewhat in light of what you've 
learned about delivery systems. Then you'll investigate assessment and somewhat 
revise your thinking about both content and delivery systems in light of insights 
obtained about assessments And you may repeat this cycle several times before the 
program seems to be ready. ^ 

2. CONTENT J MAY BE DEFINED EITHER BY A COURSE-BASED 

4 MODEL OR A COMPETENCY- BASED MODEL. / • • 

This principle will be i«mp<5rtant for^ssessment in a nontradi tional setting 

only if a cdm^tency-based model is used in that setting. But so many nontradi- 

tional prograns use the comjJetency-based model that we include this as ^ basic 

^principle. . 

In the course-based model, we "package" learning in rather tidy little time 
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blocks. Included within the package, ordinarily, ate certain requirements, read- . 

i^igs , pa pers, qu izzes/ class me etings^ etc> which* result in the accumulation* of , 

credit points. This, obviously, is the typical model for educa-tion, today . ^ 

In the competency model, we are confcerned only with an end product - without 
regard to how that end was reached. But, it should be noted, the "end" is often 
exactly wl^t we had hoped to achieve in a course^based model anyway, And while 
the competency is the overriding concern, we do usuilly specify several different 
ways in which the competency *teight be obtained. 

The competency-based model is remarkably unfamiliar to most college faculty. 
However, the course-based and competency-based models have more similarities than 
dif f eren^^e^^^It is usually easy to translate back and forth between tl\e two models. 

The Wisconsin Extended Degrees are supposed to be competency-bfcsed. That 
does not mean that we scrap everything we know about course-based models . In some 
cases , a competency-based program will evolve rather directly from a course-bas^^d 
program. In addition, once a competency-based program is developed it can have a 
beneficial impact on some^of our course-based programs. In general, it seems that 
we are better off emphasizing the sftnilarities between' the two types of programs 
rather than the dif ferenj:^es. 

3. IT IS POSSIBLE TO LEARN* OUTSIDE tHE 
NORMAL CLASSROOM 'EIJVIRONMENT . 

,^ This principle might be considered a corbllary 
of- the second principle (or vice versa). But, it 
' jLs so crucial for extenjded degrees that it merits 
separate mention. . 

To many people, this principle may seem to be 
a truism. Howejfer, one hears it flatly denied on 
occasion by faculty members. More frequent than a 
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flat denial is an implicit denial, i.e. making translation of the principle into* 

practical results so difficult as to make it inoperative . 

In general, unless faculty feel comfortable with this principle, assessment 

in a nontraditional setting will be impossible - in fact, the whole- nontraditional 

^^rog^am becomes impossible/ • • - 

V ' ^ . ' , 

'4. ASSESSMENT IN THE NONTRADITIONAL SETTING SHOULD SOT BE MADE TO . - ^ 

MEET REQUIREMENTS WHICH ARE NOT MET IN THE TRADITIONA^ SETTING. 

This is an ^extremely important principle. .We sometimes expect assessment in 
the nontraditional setting to be perfect, forgetting that assessment in our tradi- 
tional programs has many imperfections and is, in fact, oft^n woefully inadequate. 

How frequently we hear questions such as these: 

How can you test for sensitivity and values? 

How can you be sure that a person has really mastered the material? 

Shouldn't a college education provide for 'some integration or synthesis 
over and above a' set of competencies or courses? 

To be sure, assessment in the nontraditional setting probably will not get at 

these things. The Important point is that we don't assess these things in our 

traditional programs anyway (much as -we might like to). So why require that we do 

so in the nontraditional setting? ' , 

5. CREDIT (OR OTHER CERTIFICATION) IS GIVEN FOR AN ACCEPTABLE 
DEGREE OF LEARNING OF COLLEGE LEVEL MATERIAL. 

AND s , 

6. WHAT IS COLLEGE LEVEL MATERIAL AND HOW MUCH LEARNING IS ENOUGH 
DEPEND ON FACULTY JUDGMENT. THERE IS NO MAGIC INVOLVED. 

These two principles probably answer more than half of all the q^iestidns 

raised by faculty regarding assessment in a nontraditional setting, particularly 

for assessment of prior learning. And, it should be noted that these principles 

govern assessment for all of college level education, bbth traditional and 

« 

nontraditional. 
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What legitimizes putting course No. 600-101 on a student's transcript, with 
a **Pass" n^t to the entry? Two things: (1) the faculty has agreed ^that .600-101 
is college level material and X2) the faculty (usually on the word of one faculty 
member) has determined that the student has learned an adequaite amount of the 
material. It is no different in a non traditional setting. 

* If we ^can get agreement on these six principles, 
at least among those people in an institution who 
will determine .the acceptability^ the ^program, 
then we are ready to begin discussing actual assess- 
ment procedures and mechanics. It is these proce- 
dures and mechanics which are taken up in the next 
three papers in this series. 
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ASSEMMENt 4S8UE8 FOR WISCONSIN'S EXTENDED DEGREES 



4th in a Series ^ 
Components of the System : 

Mechanisms for 
Implementing the Program 




In the two previous papers in this series, we considered some general i< 
that help to, establish the framework for assessment in Wisconsin's Extended Degree 
Programs. Now it is time to consider how assessment will actually occur. Rather 
th^n thinking of assessment as a set of "tests," we need to think of a total system 
for assessment. 

Ther.e are (shree critical components of the total assessment system that require 
attention. First we need to establish a mechanism for implementing >the assessment. 
.Second, we needy to consider some- assessment techniques . Third, we need fo review 
methods for recording the results of the assessment. 
The first of these concerns is treated in this paper. 
The other two concerns are treated in the two s,ub- 
sequent papers in this series. 




- HOW THE TRADITIONAL SYSTEM WORKS . . ' ^ * 

»■ 

At the outset, we might note how these problems are handled in <)ur traditional* 
classroom-based programs. 'They are familiar matters. The "mechanism'' , for^ imple- 
meriting assessment is to allow the individual instructor to do it within the -class 
setting. The "assessment techniques" are typically written examinations; 'prepared 
by the instructor, supplemented by term papers or lab exercises; and, of course, 
an occasional exampla of purely subjective judgment. The "recording of results" 
is handled by the Registrar recording a grade (A, B, . . . ?ass , etc.) next to a 
course number and title on a transcript. The grade originates with the instructor. 
The course title is elaborated on in 4 catalog and in various obscure documents 
in files of departments or the Dean's office. The whole system usually works pretty 
efficiently because we have lots of rules governing it and we've had lots of exper- 
ience with it. ^ 

SPECIAL FEATURES OF EXTENDED DEGREE PROGRAMS 

Three characteristics of the Extended Degree Programs require us to re-think 
how the assessment system will wotk. First, the progran^s should prov-ide for the 
evaluation of prior learning . Scr,^we are not just evaluating learning as it is * 
taking place, as we dd in the classroom setting- We need to evaluate learning ' 
that may have occurred l,^ 5, 20 years ago.' 

Second, the programs should be competency based . We are no longer talking 
about giving^a grade for a course. We^^need to assess indivic^al competencies. 
Third, the Extended Deglree Programs should provide for alternative learning modes. 
While the competencies remain the same regardless of learning mode, the mode 
actually used by a given student may^ suggest variations in the approach to assess- 
ment. 
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MECHANISMS FOR IMPLEMENTING ASSESSMENT 

As identified in the second paper in this series, we can distinguish between 

assessment of prior learning and in-program or sponsored learning. Although th^'^ 

assessment techniques used and the \iay in which results are recorded - "h^^wset^ond 

and third components of the assessment system - can be very much the same for prior 

and in-program learning, the mechanisms for implementing assessment are usually 

rather different. So we treat them separately here. 

The mechanism needed for implementing assessment of in-program learning is 

just about what one would expect. An individual faculty member will be responsible 

for supervising a student's laming, as specified, for example, in a contract. 

And that individual faculty member will be responsible for evaluating the student's 

. learning, with the method of evaluation being stipulated in the contract.' The sit- 

uation is almost identical to that prevailing for .evaluation in the context of 

classroom learning. Nothing extraordinary is required. ' 

♦ 

In^the case of assessment at prior learning, soma, special mechanism must be 
established. Actually, different universities have evolved several different 
- models for handling the assessment of prior learning. What we would like to do 
in thi remainder of the paper is to outline various possi^bilities ^or assessing 
prior learning and comment on their mer/ts or shortcomings. 

We can discuss the various models for implementing assessment of prior learn- 
ing in terms of (a) what the stlident does and (b) How the' faculty is involved. 
In the following paragr^^ we discuss alternative ways in which, tlie Student might 
be irvvo,lved and in which faculty might be involved in the process, * Theti some'spe- ' 
cific examples are used to illus-trate some o'f the alternatives. 

STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

*■ 

Let's look first at what the student does. Thete are [three possibiii tie's , 
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First', the student can participate In a seminar , the purpose of which is to review 
the pijinciples of giving credit for prior learning, help the student identify areas 
in which he or "she may be able to get credit, and at 'least begin to assemble the 

evidence, or documentation which faculty 
will review for determining if credit ^should 
\ be granted. The semina|^- approach is a very 
'S^iS^ efficient one, since it allows for handl^ 
\ ing a group of people all at once. In 
addition 'participants , for whom the whole 
"credit for experience" enterprise is 

rather nfcvel, probably get some measure of moral support from one another. 

/ » I 

/ * ^ 

ThJfe disadvantage of the seminar approach for programs such as the Extended 

DegTM is that it requires students to come together somewhere for some period 
5f time - a circumstance which the Extended Degree Program was originally designed* 
to avoid. However, it may be that some sort of state-wide network of seminars can 
be established in Wisconsin so th^t we can take advantage of the efficiencies of 
the seminar approach while not relinquishing the advantages of ge'ogtaphical 
flexibility. ^ , ' 

Second, the student can work with a central advisor. The advisor attempts 
o accomplish on a one-to-one basis exactly what the seminar does on a group basis: 
reVlew the principles of getting credit for prior learning, identify areas in 
whicra credit might be ^awarded, and help the student to' assemble documentation for 
pr>^^^ learning. 

The central advisor would ordinarily be someone on the academic staff, peir- 
haps from the academic advising, testing, admissions, or registrar's office, with 
a percentage of time specifically assigned to working on assessment of prior . 
learning. Part of the advisor's responsibilities, obviously, would be to keep 
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"ii^formed about developments .in the area of ^assessing* .prior learning^ 

The central Mvisor mechanism is the one we us^ at the University of Wisconsin 

Green^Bsy. At the present time, the advisor, located in the Academic Advising 

Office, is assigned 60% time to working with students on assessment of .^ri'or 

• *^ . . • 

learning. The advisor deals with about 100 stiJfients per ^year -on 'these ^matters . 

The adval^^tage of the central advisor system is its f lejtfbi^ity . -This flex- 

* 

ibility is manifested in a number of ways. First, s*tudents can start' 'through the 
process at any time and c6ntj.nue the process^ at an 
individualized pace, where^ the seminar approach 
limits the student to starting v?henever the seminar 
starts and to continuing at the group's pace. 
Second, the areas of experience in which different 
Students may qualify for credit are quite varie^'d. 
Working on a one-to-one basis, the centr"^! advisor 
can quickly zero in on the areas relevant to a 
^particular student.' Thirdly, the student can work * \» 

witlt a central advisor on a "long distance" basis, a^point \^ichHs particularly 
crucial for the Extended Degree Programs. And finally, the amount of time devoted 
to working with students on assessment of prior learning by the central .advisor 
can be expanded or contracted as needed - assuming the advistDr^is Working ixi an • 
office with a number of other individuals for whom the overall flow of work can 
be adjusted. This point may be especially iipportant ^^^'"'the st^r^-up period for^ 
Extended Degrees, when the numbers 6f students to be ^ealj: Vith is uncertain. 

The major disadvantage of th^ central advisor system is its ineftl^ency. 
Much of what must be explained- about credit for prioi; learning is the same for all 
students, and the advisor has 'to* repeat this for each new stud^qt. ^(One might 
think that all this conmion material could be written down so newj students' could 




read it in advance of working with'the central advisor."' Alas, the Information 
usually is available in written fonff, but stiil must^be reviewed' personally with> 

• r 

each student.) . • ^ . / ^ * 

The third way in which students can be involved in getting credit for prior * 
leaning is to pursue the matter on their own , 'there is no seminar or ce'ntraf' ^ 
advisor br'any other mechanism to assist the , student - or, at le:ast, the stu<^ent- 
has not identified the mechanism. The student simply bunnies along, going from 
office to office,^ pi^cking up bits and .pieces of information - overall a very * 

. excruciating experience. This is really not-a formal mechanism, at all. Rather, 
it is the lack of a mechanism. It is identified here a$ a possibility pimply 
because one does find.it in operatipn on occasion. Perhaps tite only cas«lwhei;e 
this non-mechanism -might be justifiable is where- there are so few student^ qU^li- ' 

.* fied to get credit foj>^rior learning that • establishment of one of ^the ottiW 
mechanisms would be senseless. ' ^ ' , * 

FACULTY INVOLVEMENT*^ ' ' - ^ ^ q> 

What results from* student involvement, as described ^bove, is an indication ' * 
of. learning, for which credit might be granted and documentation for the learning.*' 
Whether or lAot credit^ will be granted is .a matter for.^the -faculty to d.etermine.^ 
So we must talk about how the faculty will be involved In the process, .have/ 
three possibilities for faculty involvement. ^ ' . 

First, each department, or other instructional unit may Kave* aii^individual 
responsible for evaluating learniM which falls within the general purview of 
that department. , ^ ^ ,/ * ' 

Second,, individual faculty members can be selected to evaluate evidence^^ofitl 
learning in terms of the courses they teach or in terms of some dther indication 
of their grfias^f-expertise. A variation on this mode of 'operation is having 

^ ■ - ■ - A:: ■ ■ ' - • 
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individuals with $pme special expertise who are not faculty members Xe.g. Ipcaj. ' 
businessmen, engineers, artists) ^lelp to evaluate the evidence. 

Third, a faculty committee, 'consisting of Representatives frpm different 
areas of learning, can review evidence for^all - students from all areas of learning. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these thr^e methods tend to be comple- 
tftentary. On the one hand, this fewer people involved' in the total process, the 
easier it i^s^o otganize, and the mor^ experience these peopie get with the system. 
On the other^hand, the smaller the number of people involved, the more frequently 
they will be called upon to make judgments outside their areas of greatest expertise. 

'SOME EXAMPLES 

<.et us pick two examples representing combinations 
of student and faculty involvement to illu^t^J^ate very 
briefly how the mechanism for^assessing prior learning 
can take place. First, consider the case where stu- 
dents are involved via seminar and faculty "vid ^tanding 
committee. Students, say 15 of them, participate' in a six-week seminar. In the y 
senii^^r, conducted by one faculty member, the students become familiar with the 
principles and procedures for getting c|('edit for prior learning. By using certain 
manttals, such>s the GAEL Gmide for Student Portfolio Developnjent (sde GAEL Bibliog- 




raphy, pagfe 3), the' students -siit through their jprevious work experience, indepen- 

d^t readings, community activities , etc., to identify areas in'which ^ey might 

get credit. Then they Jig^ in to assemble documentation for the learning or identify 
^ ^^^^ 

exams they might? take, papers Jthey might write, products they can prepare, etc,, 
which will demonstrate their learning. After all of the appropriate material, is 



in order, it^is presented tp the standing Faculty Gommft^e on Assessment of Prior 

* ' • - . % • 

Learning*, The cTommittee consists of 9ix faculty members, one each 'from the 

. . , < " ' ' _ 
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following areas: business, social sciences, natural sciences, humani^fes, fine 
arts, and education. The committee reviews the evidence for each student in turn, 
deciding how mucli^redit is to be granted in various areas* The committee might 
meet weekly for about two hours, so that the entire task wpuld take about two ' 
months Sometime^ a student may be aske^ for additional documentation or foi: 
clarification of infprmation already submitted. "~ 

For a second example, let us take the case where the student is involved via 
*a central advisor and faculty involved according to-are^of experti'^e. The student 
begins by contacting the central advisor. In an initial meeti?ig, the advisor 
reviews ifhe principles and procedures for' getting credit for prior learnings and 
begins to explore areas in this student's background that may ^ave resulted in 
creditable learning. The advisor will suggest that the student Begin to analyze 
pre\^us experiences in more detail, compare whaX was learned with descriptions 
of courses in the university's catalog, and begin to determine what evitffeice might 
be available to document this learning. The student will jiot complet^ all of these 
things before next meeting with the advisor, but will at least g^ifcftarted on them. 
The student and the advisor may^meet again* in about two weeks to review progress. 
Several additional meetings, each one representing successive refinements of the 
student's documentation may occur. The advisor may be talking all along^'with 

'•V* T:, ' " v_ • \ 

faculti^^nt^ers in various areas about the kind of evidence that may be needed foi 
a particular *case. After the portfolio is ready, or even *as pieces of it are 
finished, the advisor selects faculty members wipi-'appropriate areas of ej^pertise 
to review the evidence. In case the advisor is urtsure ^^out wha^ch faculty member 
would be best for evaluating a certain kind of legirning, she seeks advice from , 



# * 



the de^rtment "chairman in an appropriate department. Once the faculty member is 
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selected, he or she reviews the evidence and makes a credit recommendation/ For a 
^Iven -student, there will be as many faculty involved as ther^ are areas of learning 
to be evaluated. . , \ * * • 
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Asss^sment^ Tschniqups 



In the last paper in this series, we indicated that there are tjiree cbmpo- * 

■jk . * . . . 

nents in the total- assessment system: mecttandsms for implemenWng the assessment, 
assessmeafe^echniqu-es , and methods for recording the resvSfts of assessment. The 
last paper (/M)-'*treated the mecha'nii^ms /or imf>lementing assessment. The next, 
paper (//6) will discuss Methods of recording the results. 

The present paper discusses various assessment Xechni,ques. It is odd; in 
a way, that while. this whole Series of \papers is about **assessment this fifth 

\ '' ' ■.. • 

papei>cls the only one that Hs purely about assessmtot. But that's ^the way it Is: 
Most of the problems of assessment In extended degrees 
are not really about assessment, as such, but about 
organizations, perscJnnel, records, ratiqnale^ and so "on. 
The banlc question ttf be answered in this paper 

,. • \ 

is: Wt^t methods are available^ ^for documenting that 

. ' • \ 

learning has occurred? (We assume that a detei^- 
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inii^atiqyi has airea4y been made that the area of learning in question is in fact 
college-type material.) As* indicated in the second paper in this series, the 
^basic principle is that we will use whatever • information help^ ^s to draw the 
ihference that -the level of learning is adequate. While it is important to 
explicate that statement: a6 a general principle, it is not very helpful at a 
j)i?actical lev^l. What techniques , ' specif ically, are available? 

It may not be possible to give an exhaustive listing of available assess- 
ment techniques, buf^ it is j^pos^lble' to identify a number of techniques which will 
^cover about 99zCf our n^eds\ In the following paragraphs, we identify seven 

categories of asses sn\ent ^techniques \S7hich should -be suggestive of the wide variety 

■i ' ' ' ' * ' 

of ways iivwhich\we can dete^in6 whether or not a student's level of learning^ in 

^^t^ adequ)ate.^ 4"^^^^^ is some oVerlap among th^ catego;:ies but they are 

"feenrerally dif^rent ways of 'appr>oaching the assessment question. The seven cate- 

gories are listed in the following chart. 

. ■ • ^ ■ •• • ■ 

^ , LIST OF ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES , * ' - 



■J 



~^ T~ 

EXAMINATIONS 

* Objective ^or Essay 

Standardized or Locally Prepare*d 

PRODUCT ASSESSMENT 

r 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS 
CERTIFICATES 
PREPARING A ^PAEER 



jdB PERFORMANCE ' 
R^al or Simulated 

INTERVIEW' 
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EXAMINATIONS " . 

One obvious method for determining a student's level of learning is by use of 
examinations. This is the method most familiar to us for the ordinary classroom 
sitniation, 

_ ) 

• Examinations may be subdivided into a 
number of more specif ic. categories , suggesting 
the wide variety of possibilities for this 
technique. First, there areoseiries of 

r 

Standardized examinations, besA represented 
by (but not limited to) the College Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) and the College 
Proficiency Exanjination Program (CPEP) . 




ACT LEAST. THEY COULD SUSPECT US 
IN PERSON.- 



There are at great variety of other standardized examinations, usually aimed at 
Special audiences or subject matter that is more restricted than that for CLEP 
or CPEP. Examples of these other standardized exams are those published by or for 



th\ 



the National League for Nursing, the American Chemical Society, the American In- 

'stl'tute of Certified Public Accountants, the National Occupational Competency 
* ' \. 

Testing Institute-, anci many others. 
. ^ These> standardized exams have several desirable features. First, the very 
' fact that they already exist, so that little local effort is required, is a great 
convemience. Second, they have ordinarily been carefulljt developed; the "bugs" 
have been worked out. Third,- there is usually some normative information available 
for them which is helpful in establishing reasonable standards for performance. 
Fourth, because t^hey are usually developed by individuals re|ga^gsenting different 



institutions, they tend to be free of idiosyncraci.es which migfrCvbe »_f ound in locally 
prepared exams. Finally, it is relatively easy to communicate with students and 
other institution^ about them because there are manuals and other types of des- 
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criptive information available for the tests. - 

The major disadvantage of standardized examinations is that they tend-^to be ^ 
available only for areas covered by widely-t^^ught, lower level courses. In addl\^ 
tion, most ofyhe examinations are ve;:y '^^academic/^ This factor needs to be taken 

0 

Hiito account especially" for adults, who ar^ the expected audience for extended 
degrees. Individuals who feel, that' they have acquired, .through experience, a'good 
working knowledge of the practical aspects of some field may be thrown by the 
bookishness of most standardized examinations. ' 

A second type of examination is the locally prepared ope.^T^ese exams may be 
prepared by ap individual instructor ^ or by a department. j 

The major advantage of locally prepared exams is that they^are available for^ 
riearly all regularly taught courses. However, these exams have a number of dis- 
"advantages. Fftst theyof ten incorporate idiosyncracies p|cuiiar to a particular 



institution, instructor, or textbook. Second, whan used over a perioci of several 



years, it may be difficult to keep these exams secure, especially if they continue 
to be used in regularl]^ taught courses. Third, these' exams will not ordinarily 
have the*ari;ay of supplementary descriptive material, normative data, etc., avail- 
able for standardized exams. 



PRODUCT ASSESSMENT 

Examining"and judgir\g^the quality of a 
product is -one of the most sensible ways of 
determining whether or not a person has a par- 
ticular compet^ncy.^ This assessment technique 
is especially suitable for evaluating compe- 
tencies in the areas of fine arts (music, dance^j 
painting, etc.) and communications skills 
(speaking and writing), although it has many 
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Other applications, too. * * 

In some ins'tan^^es, the product to be .judgfed^has already been produced by the 
student - perhaps over a long period of * time,,. fx>r example, a piece of s'culpture 
or a poem. In other instances, the student may be able to produce the work, more 
or less, on demand, for example, playing a musical instrument or giving a short 
speech. In both instances, we need one or more experts (usually faculty members) 
to judge the quality of the product. A convenient way of doing this is by compare 
ing the quality of the work with that characteristic 'of students who have just 
completed a course in the relevant area. 

In addition to judging the quality of the work, in instances where the work has 
already been produced, we need to worry about the authenticity of authorship 4 Is 
it really the student^s own workK If there is some questipn regarding authorship, 
it may be helpful to have the student discuss the work: why he used certain 
techniques, what is the meaning of a, certain part of the work, etc. Or it may be 
helpful to have the student demonstrate some techniques (of sculpting, painting, 
etc.), not to produce a complete work butf just to verify thkt the skills are there. 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS ; , c ^ ^ 

For many competencies relevant to the Extended^Degree Programs, examinations 
of a person's job description will be helpful in determining what' competencies a 
person possesses. ^The job .dieScription sliould not originate with the student but 
should be an official description supplied by the employer. It is best to Jtiave 
a statement from the employer that the person does atctually perform the duties 
listed in the job description. 

From the job descriptions, and supporting material from the employer, we^can 
either determin^ Hitectly that a person has a caVtain competency or we may infer 
thaf, if the person does certain things, he must have a certain kind of knowledge 
or skill. ! * • ^ ' . 

• " i ' 30 
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For example, from a job description fof\in employees at the middle-management 
level in a bank we might be able to determine rather directly that the person 
knows certain things about banking operations, becau^the job description speci- 
fically calls for this knowledge; and we may be able to Ityfer that the person knows 
certain things about stock and bond markets because the per^oti, has responsibilities 
relating to investment of the bank's fund^. 



CERTIFICATES AND RELATED' DOCUMENTATION ^ 
If a person takes a regular college 
course, "credit" is obtained which can be 
trandfefrred from one institution to another 
w via ^ transcript. The credit on the tran- * 
script is taken as evidence- that learning 
has occurred. Many people participate in formal learning experiences 4^hich are 
not regular college courses. These experiences include seminars, wqrkshops^, ,and * 
similar endeavors, People^may participate in these as part of their work or for 
personal interest, 

, Freqtient-ly , certificates will be issued to persons wha h^ve completed one^of 
these types of learning experiences i Or, the person may have other evidence of 
effective participation: completed, worksheets , appearance -in different parts of 
the program, etc. Provided that .the' subject qatter for the experience was college- 
.level m natlxre, the certificates 6r other documentation can be taken as evidence 
for learning in very much the same way as" a transcript pf credit is. 

PREPAiUNG A PAPER " , ■ * . ' . 

preparing a paper' in which a person displays his knowledge 'of a certain sub- 
' ject ,is, of course, a time-honored method of evaluation. The technique is wonder- 
fully* flexible, being applicable to almost any area.of knowledge. and allowing for 
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consideration of special treatments isuitable to ^ per- 
.\ soh's background, t. 

The very flexibility of the technique, however, 
leads to certain difficulties. First, since each paper 
will probably be on a tinique topic, it may be difficult 
to specify an acceptable level of performance. Second, 
it is so easy to say "Write me a paper about such and 
such," that we tend to overlook other, possibly more suitable, methods of evaluating 
a person'^ knowledge. We should be particularly reluctant to use the "Write me..." 
line when evidence already exists regarding a person's knowledge. It seems in- 
humane to ask a person to write a 30 page paper about local economic problems when 
it is perfectly clear from the person's job ' description that he knows about these 
problems. ^ 



/ 



JOS PERFORMANCE 



In some instfances, when there may be ^ome question about what a job des^l 



' cription implies, it is possible to have a pers^ 
a job. The evaluator observes the job performai^^^li^ 




p^^l^ some p*art of 

t about the 



ent tech- 





quality of 'the work. This is obviously sii^ilar to ^^He'^roducl 
nique discussed above; in the present instance,,-'^he' "protitrar' to be judged is some 
activity required by the person's job. , ^ ^ « ^ 

The observation may be made of performaVice 
real or simulated job, depending mostly on whic 
more convenient. For example, a. person's job may 
require chemical anal^^sis of water, soil, and other 
substances. We might arrange , to observe the person 
conducting such 'Analysis in the field or we might 
simulate the field operation in a university 
laboratory. , , 
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INTERVIEWING- . ' 

The final assessnfejit technique we wish to identify is . that of iKterviewing. 
This- is a very flexible tiechnicjue whicV allows us to probe Virtually any area of 
.knowa:3dge^ or experience, is particularly suft^^ble for very unusual areas, or 
uniqu^^S^OTjil^inatior^ ,of areas. It can also be vety helpful in supplementing some 
of the\ other assessment techniques. 

OfUouirse, as one might expect, the flexibility of the interviewing t^echnique 
can be its downfall. If the interview is nothing more than a "chit chat," it -will 
..>-b»e difficult to tell what has been learned from it. It is preferable to have a - 
prepared list of questions or areas to be probed in the interview. Using such a 
list as a basic guideline, the interviewer can the.n follow up on selected points 

I 

or pursue certain comments without fear of becoming totally lost in the interview. 
CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

^ For most .types ol college le^l learning, assessment can be accomplished with 
several of the techniques identified above. The selection of one par ticular^j tech- 
nique over pthers can be made on the basis of convenience, cost, and even, to some 
extent, personal preferences of the local faculty. 

/ Here is a useful procedure for investigating the applicability of various 
asses^sment. techniques to competencies which have been identified for ^n extended 
^degree program. List the competencies alortg the left hand side of a page and the 
assessment techniques as column heHttings across the top, as 'ts done for a sample 
set of competencies on the next pitge. For each competency, investigate the appli- 
cability of each assessment technique. If an assessment technique does seem 
^applicable, write a short 'description of how it. would work;- you will want a more 
detailed description later on if you decide to actually use tlie technique. 

Then, for competencies which can be assessed in more than -one way; rank the 
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ILLUSTRATION OF APPLICABILITY OF VARIOUS 
ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES TO 

t 

SAMPLE COMPETENCIES 

ASSES SMENt TECHNIQUES 



COMPETENCIES^ , 

Ability to use some coip^ 
puter language at an 
elementary level.. 

Knowledge of social as 
pect& of some other** 
culture 

Ability to portray in- 
formation graphically 

Ability to apply con- 
cepts of sampling to 
interpretation of 
survey data * 




Examin- 


Product 


Job 


Certifi- 


Prepare 


Job 


Inter- 


ations 


Assess. 


Descrip. 


cates 


Paper 


Perform. 


view 




2 


1- ■ 










s ■ 






















*1 

« 




2 




1 


3 






2 ^ 








i 










1 


2 






3 


« 



















^These competency statements are given in a very abbreviated fashion for purposes* 
^ of this illustration. ' ' -p 

^Asse3sment techniques are ranked here in order of preference for use with each 



particular competency. 
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techniques ^or-der of preference. This ranking may result in' the selection of a 
• Single technique to be used yfith all students under all ' circumstances . Or it may 

result in a "contingency" list, i.e.^qne that specifies use of one technique 

under certain circumstances, another 'technique under other circumstances. 

There i^. one type of contingency listing of assessment techn^Lques which 

merits special mention because its usf is not immediately obvious but, whe^ used, 

it can save a considerable amount ^ftime. Several ' 

techniques might be applied serially ,' beginning with 

tlie most convenient and continuiftg to use 'different 

techniques only until it is tlear whether the person 
.does or does enot possess tjie competency in question. 
Suppose we are trying to determine if a person' 
,has competency in the area of computer programming. 
We might start with the person's job description. It may be perfectly obvious 
.from the job description that'the person does 'have the level and type of competency 
desired. In that caHP^the investigation stops -iiere. On the other hand, the 
facultymember reviewing the job description may not be ready to conclude that 
the person has the desired' competency. Then, some sample programs prepared by the 
person may l>e reviewed (an example of *fe product assessment technique). I^w it 
may be perfectly "obvious that ' the >er%ori has the desired competency, in which case 
the investigation is concluded. If there is 'still some^ question about the person's 
competency,^ be may be asked to take a standardized exam on computer programming • 
Application of this serial procedure is designed to minimize time (and ^gtfief ) for 
both the student and the faculty. / ' ' 

« 

Thomas P. Hogan 
July< 1977 
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As indicated at the beginning of our discussion ab 



ot(Ptite 



components of ao 



assessment system, an assessment is not complete until the resi^lt isj r^orded^^-i^ijl 
some fashion. In the traditional system, thfe ^ecorxi is a transcript in the 
Registrar's office. On this transcript, a course number and t^itle and a grade 
are recorded. 

What are the probl^p^ of recording the remits of assessment in a competency- 
based Extended Degree Program? And, how shall we handle these pr&blems? These 
are the questions which, will be treated in this paper. 



SPECIAL CONCERNS 

As we investigate the methods for recording 
r^ults, there are a number of spec;Lal cpncerns 
which should be k^ept in mind. First, oiir concern 
is with competenCy-based programs, rather than 
course-based programs. Second, we will be dealing 
/ 
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with assessmen^f prior learning as well as in-program or sponsored learning. 
^ p ^ Third, the record keeping system requires paperwork and procedures for completing 
the paperwork. ^'Leadctime will be needed for^reparing these, at least if sig- 
nificant changes are introduced into the .present system for recording results. 



USING A COURSE-BASED MODEL FOR RECORDING IN A COMPETENCY-BASED PROGRAM 

' The record of results of assessment in an extended degree program^ may follow 
either a course-basedN^r a competency-based model. The coursg-based .model for 
ret:ording, it should be noted, can be used even if the program itself is com- 
petency-based. We simply aggregate a number of related competencies and treat 
them as if they were a course. This is particularly easy to do for those Extended 
Degree Programs which originated from existing on-cang)us degrees with a highly 
Structured set^f courses. Most of the Wisconsin extended degrees now being de-' 
veloped are of this type. 

If^you are going to use course-based recording imodel for a competency-' 
based -program, there are a number of "tricks" which can.be ^usjdXo facilitate ^ 
procedures. • First - and this is no trick at all - it will be convenient, if at 
all possible, to identify existing .cQurses which correspond roughly ' to the compe- 
tencies displayed by the student. 

e ^ , ^ - " ' 

Second, it may be possible to identify courses which, while not actually in 
existence at a particular institution, are actual courses at other institutions 
or at least potential courses. For example, in a recent casq at Green Bay, we ^ 
were asked to evaluate a student's competenay in the Finnish langitate;^^^^^^^ Qreen 
Bay is not a large enough school to justify having courses in Finnish - in fact, 
few schools in the country do offer it. But it is obvious what the courses would 
be if they were offered: There would be Finnish I, Finnish,Il, Finnish Conver- ^ 
sation,and Finnish Literature, or something along those lines. With this framework 
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in^mlnd (and, fortunately, a faculty member who was a native of Finland), it was ' 
not difficult to proceed with the evaluation and to* record it in a manner consis- 
tent with treatment of existing courses. * 

Some areas of competency may not fit 
eitfter of the patterns described above - they 
are 3ust very unique, although judgM^to be 
college-level in nature, A convenient method - 
for handling these situatio^ is through the 
use of procedures established for independent 
study, field experiences, or ^experimental 
courses. Many institutions have^special num- 
bers for such courses, such as 999, prefixed/^ 

c 

^by a department number. Such special numbers cap be used for recording results 

<^ ^ 

of an evaluation of a very unique competency, while still workinplWithin the course- 
based recording system. 

MASTER LIST OF COMPETENCIES 

»> * * ^ ^ 

If the repording syste^g is to be competency-based, one of two approaches 

can be used. First, a master lisd^of competencies can be developed for t^^^p-' 
gram. The list may includ^ 40-50 competencies or it may include hundreds of 
detailed competencies. The list c^n be coded in some fashion and a short title 
can be assigned to each competency. Then this list can be used in the same man- 
ner as a course listing is used in the traditional recording system. A student *s 
transcript would show a list of competencies, identified by code number and title. * 
A catalog, somewhere, would identify in more complete fashion exactly what the*, 
competencies are. . * ^ 
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THE NARRATIVE TRANSCRIPT ' ' ' , 

An alternative method for recording results in the competency-based model is 
the so-called narrative transcript. .-As siiggested by the name, the narrative tran- 
script gives a detailed description of a student's. competencies, ekpg riences^ 
methods used for evaluation, etc. in a manner that is unique to each student.- 
Th€ advantage's and disadvantages of the narrative transcript should be obvious. 
It is rich in detail; can 
be customized to fit the 
nuances of each case, and 
does not require the read- 
er to check other sources 
(e.g^ catalogs) to Jdeter- 
mine what the meaning of an entry is. On the other hand, the narrative transcript 
can be a pain in the neck. It -tends torbe very long, thereby causing storage prob 
lems. ^n addition, it is devoid of those summary statistics, such as overall CPA. 
which many people look for. A-s a result of these latter factors, ^the narrative 
transcript may cause problems for students who' are transf erring'to another 'insti- 
tution, going on to gradua'te school, or submitting the transcript in conjunction 
with a j3lf application. ' . ' '' '. 

The narrative transcript cai^ be a very useful. document, in theory, probably 
much more useful than our traditional transcripts.. However, because it is so 
different from the traditional transcript, the decision to adopt it should not ^e 
ma'de without considerable advance planning and exploration. In fact, in the 
Wisconsin situation right now. given that the extended degree programs '^11 be 
relatively small for some period of time, even overshadowed by our traditional 
campus-based programs, we would not recommend adopting the narrative transcript 
the outset* j 
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A CONCLUDING NOTE ' ' • . 

Easing the flow of paperwork and making sure that records make ^et^e are 
important considerations in developing an extended degree. or any other nontradi- 
tional program* Failure to attend to^ these issues can cause much grief both for 



faculty who are developing the program, for students, and for 



: ^d ent 



service 



personnel. 



We strongly recommend .that a rdpresentat|W from the 
included in discussionsVabout the extended d^^e - f rom tjie 



development. Ultipfcately, this will 
involved. 



saveVmuch ti 




trar's office ;be ' 
est sitagcs) of • * 



ae and effort for everyone 
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